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yur POETRY England. They landed at Cleveland, and at the 
ri- dread of the terrible Norsemen, the coastmen fled or 
ti- SLEIGHING. submitted. With booty and plunder they sailed on 
an sik to Scarborough; but there the townsfolk were brave, 
rd. The snow bas come, and still is coming, od and the walls were strong. The Norsemon ascended 
od, | Yonder, and hither, and everywhere, a hill abave the town, lit a huge pile of wood, and 
x- Bl Its silent feet in the pathless air tossed the burning piles down on the roofs. House 
5a Trip down, and around, and over the ground, after house caught the flame, and through the glare 
| Nothin bat and the crash rushed the men of Hardrada. Great 
was the slaughter, and ample the plunder; and the 
Ho, now for fun! never wait for the sun! town, awed and depeopled, submitted to flame and to 
girls are the prancing, sword. 
Oys Sre glancing, aud sigh for a run ; Then the fleet sailed up the Humber and Ouse, and 
Like ficky moonlight can as landed at Richall, not far from York; but Morear, the 
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Shadowy glens that a lover knows, 
With their foliage clouds and moonbeam snows. 


Now verily, merrily, cheerily go 

Over, and under and through the snow, 
Willie, and Lillie, and Nellie and Joe, 
Black-eyed Nellie, and blue-eyed Willie, 
Lillie, and berry of sloe 
Twinkling under the brow of Joe, 

With the mischief in him as big as a crow! 


Ifo, with a shout! we are out and away! 
Tangling, mingling, jangling, jingling, 
Laughing, chafling, twingling, tingling, 
Bells on the horses, and belles in the sleigh. 
Merrily, cheerily measure the way, 
Shouting up echoes with “Caw, caw!” 

To frighten the crows from thicket and haw 


Shuffle toes, muffle nose, under the buffaloes! 
Smothering, feathering, gathering snow, 

Over and under, around and below, 

Yet nobody cares but the whitening crow! 
Fast through the dingle we follow the jingle, 
And a fig for the fellows who doze by the ingle 
When life goes leaping along the snow! 


HAROLD. 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. | 


BY SIR FE. BULWER LYTTON. 


THE FIGHT WITH HARDRADA. 


And now, while war thus hungered for England, 
the last and most renowned of the sea-kings, Harold 
Hardrada, entered his galley, the tallest and strong- 
est of a fleet of three hundred sail, that peopled the 
8¢as round Solundir. 

Tostig joined him off the Orkney Isles, and this 
| Sreat armament soon came in sight of the shores of 


earl of Northumbria, came out with all his forees— 
all the stout men anid tall of the great race of the 
Anglo-Dane. 

Then Hardrada advanced his flag, called Land- 
Eyda, the “Ravager of the World,” and, chanting a 
war-stave, led his men to the onslaught. 

The battle was fierce, but short. The English 
troops were defeated, they fled into York; and the 
Ravager of the World was borne in triumph to the 
gates of the town. An exiled chief, however tyran- 
ous and hateful, hath ever some friends among the 
desperate and lawless; and success ever finds allies 
among the weak and the craven—so many Northum- 
brians now came to the side @ Tostig. Dissensions 
and mutiny broke out amid the garrison within; Mor- 
car, unable to control the townsfolk, was driven forth 
with those still true to their country and king, and 
York agreed to open its gates to the conquering in- 
vader. 

At the news of this foe on the north side of the 
land, King Harold was compelled to withdraw all the 
forces at watch in the south against the tardy inva- 
sion of William. It was now ?— in September; 
eight months had elapsed since the Norman had 
launched forth his vaunting threat. Would he now 
dare to come? Come or not, that foe was afar, and 
this was in the heart of the country! 

Now, York having thus capitulated, all the land 


Tostig were blithe and gay; 
they, must pass ere Harold 
the south to the north. % 
| The camp of the Norseman was at Stanford bridge, 
and that day it was settled that they should formally 
entcr York. Their ships lay in the river beyond; a 
large portion of the armament was with the ships. 


and many days, thought 


round was humbled and awed; and Hardrada and > 


the king can come from 


The day was warm, and the men with Hardrada had © 
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laid aside their heavy mail and were “making gos AF 
talking of the plunder of York, jecring at Saxon valor, 
and gloating over thoughts of the Saxon maids, whom 
Saxongmcen had failed to protect—when suddenly be- 
tween them and the town rose and rolled a great cloud 
of dust. Tigh it rose, and fast it rolled, and from 
the heart of the clond shone the spear and the shield. 

“What army comes yonder?” said Harold Har- 
drada. 

Surely,” answered Tostig, “it comes from the town 
that we are to enter as conquerors, and can be but 
the friendly Northumbrians who have deserted Mor- 
car for me.” | 

Near and nearer came the force, and the shine of 


_ the arms was like the glanelng of ice. 


. “Advance the World-Ravager!” cried Harold Har- 
drada, “draw up, and to arms!” 

Then, picking out three of his briskest youths, and 
he dispatched them to the force on the river with or- 
ders to come up quick to the aid. For already, 
through the cloud and amidst the spears, was seen 
the flag of the English king. On the previous night 
King Harold had entered York, unknown to the in- 
vaders—-appeased the mutiny—cheered the townsfolk ; 
and now came, like the thunderbolt borne by the win 
to clear the air of England from the clonds of the 
North. 

Both armaments drew up in haste, and Hardrada 
formed his array in the form of a circle—the line long 
but not deep, the wings curving round till they met, 
shield to shield. Those who stood in the first rank 
set their spear shafts on the ground, their points lev- 
el with the breast of a horseman; those in the second, 
with spears yet tewer, level with the breast of a 
horse; thus forming a double palisade against the 
charge of cavalry. 

In the center of this circle was placed the ray 
of the World and round it a rampart of shields. Be- 
hind that rampart was the accustomed post at the 
onset of the battle for the king and his body guard. 
But Tostig was in front, with his own Northumbrian 
lion banner, and his chosen men. 

While this army was thus being formed, the Eng- 
lish king was marshaling his force in the far more for- 
midable tactics, which bf military science had per- 
fected from the warfare of the Danes. That form of 
battalion, invincible hitherto under his leadership, was 
in the manner of a wedge or triangle. So that, in 
attack, the men marched on the foe presenting the 
smallest possible surface to the missives, and, in de- 
fense, all three lines faced the assailants. King Har- 
old cast his eye over the closing lines, and then, turn 
ing to Gurth, who rode by his side, said: 


“Take one man from yon hostile army, and with 
what joy should we charge on the Northmen!” 


“T conceive thee,’’ answered Gurth mournfully, 
“and the same thought of that one man makes my 
arm feel palsied.”’ 


The king mused, and drew down the nasal bar of 
his hehmet. | 


“Thegns,” said he suddenly, to the score of riders 
who grotiped round him, “follow.” And shaking the 
rein of his horse, King Harold rode straight to that 
part of the hostile front- from which rose, above the 
spears, the Northumbrian banner of Tostig. "Won- 
dering, but mute, the twenty thegns followed him 
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Before the grim array, and hard by ‘Tostig’s banner, 
the king checked his steed and cried— 

“Is Tostig, the son of Godwin and Githa, by the 
flag of the Northumbrian earldom?” 

ith his helmet raised, and his Norwegian mantle 
flowing over his mail, Earl Tostig rede forth at that 
voice, and came up to the speaker. | 

“What wouldst thou with me, daring foe?” 

The Saxon horseman paused, and his deep voice 
trembled tenderly, as he answered slowly— 

“Thy brother, King Harold, sends to salute thee. 
Let not the sons from the same womb, wage, in the 
soil of their fathers, unnatural war.” 

“What will Harold the king give to his brother?” 
answered Tostig, ‘Northumbria already he hath be- 
stowed on the son of his house’s foe.” 

The Saxon hesitated, and a rider by his side took 
up the word. 

“If the Northumbrians will receive thee again, 
Northumbria shalt thou have, and the king will be- 
stow his late earldom of Wessex on Morcar; if tho 
Northumbrians reject thee, thou shalt have all the 
lordships which King Harold hath promised to Gurth.” 

“This is well,” answered Tostig; and he seemed to 
pause as in doubt; when, made aware of this parley, 
King Harold Hardrada, on his coal-black steed, with 
his helm all shining with gold, rode from the lines, and 
came into hearing. 

“Ha!” said Tostig, then turning round, as the giant 
form of the Norse king threw its vast shadow over 
the ground— 

“And if I take the offer, what will Harold, son of 
— give to my friend and ally, Hardrada of Nor- 
wa ” 

The Saxon rider reared his head at these words 
and gazed on the large front of Hardrada, as he an- 
swered loud and distinct— 

“Seven feet of land for a grave, or, seeing that he 
is taller than other man, as much more az his corse 
may demand!” 

“Then go back, and tell Harold my brother to get 
ready for battle; for never shall the scalds and the 
warriors of Norway say that Tostig lured their king 
in his cause, to betray him to his foe. Here did he 
come, and here came I, to win as the brave win, or 
die as the brave die!” " 

A rider of younger and slighter form than the rest 
heie whispered the Saxon king— 


“Delay no more, or thy men’s hearts will fear 


treason.”’ 

The tie is rent from my heart, O Haco,” answered 
the king, and the heart flies back to our England.” 

He waved his hand, turned his steed and rode off. 
The eye of Hardrada followed the horseman. 

And who,” he asked calmly, “is that man who 
spoke so well?” 

“King Harold,’ answered Tostig, briefly. 

“How,” cried the Norseman, re age “how was 
not that made known to me before. Never should 
he have gone back- -never told hereafter the doom of 
this day.” 

With all his ferocity, his envy, his grudge to Har- 
old, and his treason to England, some rude notions of 
honor still lay confused in the breast of the Saxon; 
and he answered stoutly— 

“Imprudent was Harold’s coming, and great his 


| danger; but he came to offer me peace and dofninion. 
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Had I betrayed him, I had not been his foe but his 
murderer !”’ 

The Norse king smiled approvingly, and said. 

“That man was shorter than some of us, but he 
rode firm in his stirrups.” 

And then this extraordinary person begau, in bis 
rich full voice that pealed deep as an organ, to chant 
his impromptu war song. 

Meanwhile the Saxon phalanx came vin, slow and 
firm, and in a few minutes the battle began. It com- 
menced first with the charge of the English cavalry 
ent « numcrous), led by Lcofwine and Haco, but the 

ouble palisae ofthe Norman spcars formed an impass- 
able barricr; andthe horsemen, recoiled from the foc. 
Harold himself, standing on a little emincnec, more 
exposed than his meanest soldier, deliberately eyed 
the sallies of tlie horse, and watched the moment he 
foresaw, when cucouraged by his own stispensc, and 
the feeble attacks of the cavalry, the Norsemen would 
lift their spears from the ground, aud advance them- 
sclves to the assault. That moment came; unable 


tromp and’ the clash, and the war lhymne of their kin 
and his 
came On. 


“To your axes, and charge!” cried Harold; and pass- 


to mp al their own ficry zeal, stimulated by the 


oral scalds, the Norseman broke ground an 


_ ing from the center to the front, hic led on the array. 


The impet@s of that artful phalanx was tremendous; 
it piereed through the ring of the Norwegians; it clove 
into the rampart of shiclds; and King Harold’s battle 
ax was the first that shivered that wall of steel; bis 


‘ step. the first that strode into the innerinost circle 


hymns, drunk with the madness of battle. 


that guarded the Ravager of the World. 
Then‘forth, from uuder the shade of that great flay, 
came, himself also on foot, Harold Hardrada; shout- 
ing and chanting, he Icaped with long strides into the 
thick of the onslaught. He bad flung away his shield, 
and swaying with both hands his enormous sword, he 


' hewed down man after man, till space grew clear be- 


fore him; and the English, recoiling in awe before au 
image of height and strength that secmed supcrhu- 
man, left but one form standing firm, and in front to 
oppose his way. 

At that moment the whole strife seemed not to be- 
long to an age comparatively modern, it took a char. 
acter of remotest eld; and Thor and Odin seemed to 
have returned to the earth. Behind this towering 
and Titan warrior, their wild hair streaming long un- 
der their helms, came his scalds, all singing their 
And the 
Ravager of the World tossed and flapped as it fol- 
lowed, so that the vast raven depicted on its folds 
seemed horrid with life. And cali and alone, his 
eye watchful, his ax lifted, his foot ready for rush or 
for spring—but firm as an oak against flight—stood 
the last of the Saxon kings. 

Down bounded Hardrada, and down shwre his 
sword; King Harold’s shield was cloven in two and 
the force of the blow brought himself to his kuce. 


But as swift as the flash of that sword, he sprang to 
his feet; and as Hardrada still bowed his head, not 


_ recovering from the force of the blow, the ax of the 
_ Saxon came sv full on his helmet, that the giant reeled, 


_—- 


dropped his sword, and staggered back; while his 
scalds and his chiefs rushed around him. ‘That gal- 
lant stand of King Harold saved his English frem 


_| that grasped his own. 


flight; and now, as they saw him almost lost iu the 


throng, yet still cleaving his way—on, on—to the 
taven standard, they rallied wit 
shouting forth, “Out, out! Holy crosse!” forced 
their way to his sidc, and the fight now waged hot 


land equal, hand to hand. Mcanwhile Hardrada, 


borne a little apart, and relicved from his dinted hel- 
met, recovered the shock of the weightiest blow that 
liad ever dimmed his eye and numbed bis hand. Toss- 
ing the helmet on the ground, his bright locks glitter- 
ing like sunbeams, he rushed back to the melee. 
Again helm and mail went down before him; again 
through the crowd he saw the arm that had smitten 
him; again he sprang futth to finish the war with a 
blow,—when a shaft from some distant bow pierced 
the throat which the easque now Icft bare; a sound 
like the wail of a pega murmured brokenly from 
his lips, which then gushed out the bluod, and tossing 
up his arms wildly, he fell to the ground a corpse. 
At that sight a yell of such terror, and woe, and 
wrath, all commingled, broke from the Norsemen, 
that it hushed the very war for tc moment! 

“On!” cried the Saxon king, “let our carth take 
its spoiler! On to the standard, and the day is our own.” 

“On to the standard.” cried Haco, who, his horse 
slain undgr him, all blood 
now camé to the king’s side. Grim and tall rose the 
standard, and the streamer shricked and flapped in 
the wiud as if the raven had voice, when right before 
Harold, right between him and* the banner, stood 
Tostig his brother, knuwn by the splendor of his mail, 
the gold work on his mantle—known by the fierce 
laugh, and defying voice. 

“What matters;” cricd Hacu; “strike, O King, for 
thy crown.” 

arold’s hand griped Haco’s arm convulsively ; he 

lowered his ax, turned reund, and passed shuddering- 
ly away. 

Both armies now paused from the attack; for both 


{were thrown into great disorder, and each gladly 
gave respite to the other, to refurm its own shattered 


arra 


lute to fight, since revenge was now added to valor; 
yet, but for the daring and promptness with which 
lostig had cut his way to the standard, the day had 


been already decided. 


Durivg the pause, Harold summoning CGurth, said 
to him in great emotion ‘lor the sake of Nature, for - 


the love of God, go, O Gurth—go to Tostig; urge 
him, now Hardrada is dead, urge him to peace. All 
that we can proffer with honor, proffer—quarter and 
frce retreat to every Norseman. Oh, save me; save 


us from a brother’s bluud.” 

Gurth lifted his helmet, and kissed the mailed hand 
“I go,” said he. Aud sv, bareheaded, and with a 
single trumpeter, le went to the hostile lines. 

Flarold awaited him in great agitation; nor could 
any wan have gucssed what bitter and awful thoughts 
lay in that heart, from which, in the way to pdwer, 
tic after tie had been wrenched away. e did not 
wait loug; aud even before Gurth rejoined him, be 
knew by 4 unanimous shout of fury, to whieh the 
clash of countless shields chimed in, that the mission 


had been in vain. 
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one heart, and 


with wounds not his own, - 


; Norsemen were net the soldiers to yield be- 
cause their leader was slain—rather the more reso- : 
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Tostig had refused to hear Gurth, save in the pres- 
ence of the Norwegian chiefs; and when the message 
had been dctivered, they all cried, ‘We would rather 
fall one across the corpse of the other, than leave a 
field in which our king was slain.” — 

“Ye hear them,” said Tostig: “as they speak, 
speak I.” | 
“Not mine.this guilt 00, O God!” said Harold, sol- 
emnly lifting Lis hand on high, “Now, then, to duty.” 
By this time the Norwegian reinforcements had ar- 
rived from the ships, and this for a short time render- 
ed the conflict that immediately ensued, uncertain and 
critical. But Harold’s generalship was now as con- 
summate as his valor had becn agg _ He kept his 
men truc to their irrefragable line. Even if fragments 
splintered off, each fragment threw itself into the 
form of the resistless wedge. Une Norwegian, stand- 
ing on the bridge of Stanford, long guarding that 

; and no less than forty Saxons are said to have 
perished by his arm. ‘T’o him the English king sent 
a generous pledge, not only of safety for the life, but 
honor for the valor. ‘The viking refused to surrender 
and fell at last by a javelin from the hand of Haco. 
As if in him had been embodied the unyielding war 
god of the Norsemen, im that death, died the last hope 
of the vikings They fell literally where they stood; 
many, from sheer exhaustion and the weight of their 
mail, died without a blow. And in th® shades of 
night-fall, Harold stood amidst the shattered ram- 

rts of shields, his foot on the corpse of the standard 
4 ends his hand on the Ravager of the World. 

“Thy brother’s corpse is borne yonder,” said Haco, 
in the car of the king, as, wiping the blood from his 
sword, he plunged it back into the sheath. 

The Norwegian preparations for departure were 
soon made, and the hee vouch-safed to their convoy 
raised anchor, and sailed down the stream. Herold’s, 
eye watched the ships from the river banks. 4 

“And there,” said he, at last, “there glide the last 
sails that shall ever bcar the devasting raven to the 
shores of England.” 

Truly, for in that field had been the most sigual de- 
feat those warriors, hitherto almost invincible, had 
known. On that bier lay the last son of Berserker 
the sea-king; and be it, O Harold, remembered in 
thine honor, that not by the Norman, but by thee, 
true-hearted Saxon, was trampled on the English soil 
the ‘‘Ravager of the World’ | 


“So be it,” said Haco, ‘‘and so, methinks, will it be. 
But forget not the descendant of the Norsemen, the 
Count of Rouen!” 


Harold started, and-turned to his chiefs. ‘Sound 
trumpet, and fallin. To York wemarch. There, re- 
settle the earldom, collect the spoil, and then back, 
my men, to the southern shores. Yet first kneel thou, 
Haco, son of my brother Sweyn: thy deeds were done 
in the light of Heaven, in the sight of warriors in the 
open field: so should thine honors find thee! Not 
with the vain fripperies of Norman knighthood do 1 
deck thee, but make thee one of the elder brotherhood 
of Minister and Miles. 1 gird round thy loins mine 
own baldric ef pure silver; I place in thy hand mince 
own sword of plain steel; and bid thee rise to take 

lace in council and camps among the Proceres of 
ngland—Karl of Hertford and Essex. “Boy,” whis- 
pered the king, as he bent over the pale cheek of his 


nephew, “thank not me. From me the thanks should 


come. 
death, thou didst purify the: name of my brother 
Sweyn! On to our city of York!” 


High banquet was held in York; and, according to — 


the custom of the Saxon monarchs, the king could 
not absent himself from the Victory Feast of his 
thegns. He sate at the head of the boards, between 


his brothers. Morcar, whose departure from the city — 
had deprived him of a share in the battle, had arrived | 
that day with his brother Edwin, whom he had gone © 


to summon to his aid.. And though the young earls 
envied the fame they had not shared; the envy was 
noble. 

Gay and boistorous was the wassail; and lively 


‘ the Song, long neglected in England, woke as it wakes 


ever, at the breath of Joy and Fame. As in the 
days of Alfred, the harp sed from hand to hand: 
martial and rough the strain beneath the touch of the 
Anglo-Dane, more refined and thoughtful the lay when 
it chimed to the voice of the Anglo-Saxon. But the 
memory of Tostig—all guilty though he was—a_ 
brother slain in war with a brother, lay heavy on Har- 
old’s soul. Still, so had he schooled and trained him- 
self to live but for England—know no joy and no woe 
not hers—that by degrees and strong efforts he shook 
off his gloom. And music, and song, and wine, and 
blazing lights, and the proud sight of those long lines 
of valiant men, whose hearts had beat and whose 
hands had triumphed in the same cawge, all aided to 
link his senses with the gladness of the hour. 

And now, as night advanced, Leofwine, who was 
ever a favorite in the banquet, as Gurth in the coun- 
cil, rose to propose the drink-hoel, which carries the 
most characteristlc of our modern social customs to 
an antiquity so remote. And the roar was hushed at 
the sight of the young earl’s winsome face. With due 
decorum, he uncovered his head, composed his coun- 


tenance, and began: 


“Craving forgiveness of my lord the king, and this 
noble assembly,” said Leofwine, “in which are so 
many from whom what I intend to propose would 
come with better grace, 1 would remind you that Wil- 
liam, Count of the Normans, meditates a pleasure ex- 
cursion, of the same nature as our late visitor, Harold 
Hardrada.” 

A scornful laugh rang through the hall. 

“And as we English are hospitable folk, and give 
any man, who asks, meat and board for one night, so 
one day’s welcome, methinks, will be all that the 
Count of the Normans will need at our English 
hands.” | | 

Flushed with the joyots insolence of wine, the 
wassailers roared applause. 

Wherefore, this drink-hocl .to William of Rouen! 
And, to borrow a saying now in every man’s lips, and 
which, I think, our Sood scops will take care that our 
children’s children shall learn by heart—since he 
covets our Saxon soil, ‘seven fect of land’ in frank 
pledge to him forever!” 

“Drink-hoel to William the Norman!” shouted the 
revelers; and cach may, with mocking formality, took 
of his cap, kissed his hand, and bowed. “Drink-hoel to 
William the Norman!” And the shout rolled from 
floor to roof—when, in the midst of the uproar, a 


man, all bedabbled with dust and mire, rushed into | 


the hall, rushed through the rows of the banqueters — 
rushed to the throne-chair of Harold, and cried aloud’ | 


On the day that saw Tostig’s crime and his — 


— 
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| ‘William the Norman is encamped on the shores of 


Sussex; and with the mightiest armament ever yet 
seen in England, is ravaging the land far and near. 


OLIVER CROMWELL--HIS LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


“Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.”" 


and Cromwett! How well their names 
class together! How well the missions they repre- 
sent! Their fame and their infamy, gocording to the 
int of view taken, have both come from thé same 
l, heroic character, the same belief in their 
missions, and their strikingly comparable acts. How 
much like two halves of one whole are they? They 
are as two great instruments of destiny raised up to 
complete one great work, to let the world go on, aud 
bring forth those mighty changes out of which not 
only has the religious face of Europe been changed, 
but republican empire grown up (almost in a day 
in six thousand years) to its present gigantic pro- 
portions, 
Where would have stood the old world to-day?— 
where would have been republican America, had not 
Providence given us an Elizabeth and a Cromwell ? 


‘Moreover, those instruments must have bcen of a 


corresponding: type in their missious and characters, 
for in striking down the massive consolidations of 
ages; destiny must raisc up individuals as mighty 
battering-rams; and they must belicve in their own 


missions and force the issue of the times. Elizabeth 


defied Popes, battled against ‘hcix right divine, over- 
threw the Catholic Charch in her realm, almost in a 


day; established the supremacy of the throne, and 


carried empire ouward upon her imperial shoulders. 
She further fortified the struggling Protestants in 
— , sweden, Denmark, she etherlands, and 
Scot 
tlic revolution of the age everywhere; aud cven tu 
those whom she aided indirectly, Elizabeth, among 
sovercigns the representative of thg era, became as a 
tower of strength. 

Cromwell, in his turn, completes the other half of 
the age; and now the work is both in antagonism and 
concord with the first half which Elizabeth typed. 
Here again we see that religious revolutions produce 
their cxact counterpart, in social and political p ma 
and in the case of these remarkable characters an 
their surroundings, one scems like the other repcated 
in a tiew but closely. relative phase. How much Eliza- 
beth and Shakspearc type their age! How much 
Cromwell and Milton theirs! How marked their re- 
lation and comparison! Elizabeth made Cromwell a 
necessity. So sure as that she had come, sv must he 
follow, and their correspondents of mission aud chavr- 
acter were certain to be remarkable, She knew not 
that im beatiug down the past, which Popes repre- 
sented, she was calliug up a character like berself, 
but ieading another mission in the world’s destiny, to 

ull down the other half of the past, which monarels 
eld by assumed right divine. Cromwell in reality 
was her heir, and not James of Scotland—the heir of 
her mission, the heir of her imperial sway, and the 


| 


Her countenance and alliance encouraged | 


repeater of the acts that lave blackened their names 
to this —— the people’s minds. She sent the un- 
fortunate y Stuart to the headsman in 1586, under 
the infatuation that her rival cousin, being the heiress 
and claimant of her throue, and a Catholic princess, 
must be sacrificed as a dire necessity; and Cromwell, 
under a similar infatuation, sent her grandson, Charice 
the First, to the ax, Jan. 30, 1649. If we carry the 
suggestive train of relations further, William of Or- 
ange (William the Third of England) comes the next, 
as the heir to the Icadership of the age, and James 
the Sccond loses his throne, by the revolution of 1 688, 
but not his head like his father Charles and great 
graudmother Mary. What evil fate was there with 
the Stuarts? ‘Ibis one, and no other: they were ever 
with the past, and not with the future; they were 
ever standing in the way uf the onuward-rolling world, 
and not leading it; and they fell upon times when the 
ponderous wheels were rolling. They were, the whole 
race of them, crushed beneath those wheels. Shall 
we beld William of Orange, or Cromwell, or Eliza- 
beth, or the revolutions of the people, in too strict 
account because the times were onward and the Stn- 
arts would stand in the way, ot disgrace an carnest 
age by profligacy? Whe are they that a world should 
wait for them, or be hindered by them? The only 
goud they ever did to the world was that, in a time 
big with cmpire and revolutions, which have not yet 
found all their final issues, their evil genius threw the 
greatest of those issues upon this contment. We may 
weep for their unfortunate lives and cruel fates, but 
shall we more than for George the Third, who lost 
more than a head and a throne when he stood iu the 
way and lost America? George Washington and his 
compeers held the world’s destiny that had passed 
farther on the western course of empire, and George 
the Third’s head would bave been cut off too, had it 
been under the wheels; but the world, with its van, 
had passed England, and America held the leadership 
now. Perchance that saved George the Third from 
the fate of the Stuarts. 

To fully comprehend au cra we must have its links 
in the chain; nor must we think that Elizabeth and 
Cromwell are far removed from us because a couple 
of centuries stand between us. and them. They, in 
the aggregate periods of empires, are but as years in 
man’s three-scorc-and-ten. 

‘The temporal supremacy of the Church, since Eliza- 
beth fully exploded it in England, had become cxplod- 
ed for all time. In hurling Popes, as her father had 
done, from temporal domiuion in her realm, she hurled 
from final temporal supremacy everywhere. Onc 
was but the beginning, the other the great consum- 
mation. And there is the relative of this in what 
Oliver Cromwell represented*# It was the supremacy 
of the people, and the Church spiritual, above mon- 
archdom and popedom of evcry uname. It is not the 
Roman Catholic religion that is exploded, or the 
Protestant religion. ‘They may advance to higher 
formes of civilization and Christianity, still continue to 
divide the world, till in « circle they meet in Christian 
brothcrhoud uf two faiths, vying together in liberality 
of spirit and progressive institutions of church and 
state. But Elizabeth east out the supremacy of pope- 
dew, and Cromwell cast out the supremacy of kings 
abeve peoples. The problem selved in them and their | 
era, for it was two halves and not two wholes, was 
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that the finale is the Church and the people, with the 

king-craft and ~pricst-craft demolished. 

Oliver Cromwell was forty years of befure he 
began to make his great mark in the world. He was 
born at Huntingdon, April 26th, 1599, and hence was 
living in the time of Elizabeth, who died in 1603. 
There were in the world together, the one going off, 
the other coming on, the stage of life, two of the 
mightiest personages of English history—a male and 
female—both of whom so well represented England 
in their own great characters, and under whose potent 
rule England gained a prestige of empire in Europe, 
such as slie held not before nor since has held, nor 
ever will again, unless such petsonages rise once more 
to fill an old nation with the might of manhood an 
the grand earnestness of a mission. 7 . 

Cromwell was of Welsh extraction; but his ances- 
tor, whose name was Williams, married a sister of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and assumed 
the name of Cromwell; and, by marriage, his family 
was connected with some of the best names of Eng- 
land. He is also said to be related to the Stuarts, 
by his mother’s side; and if his family pedigree be 
correct in this, Charles I] was a distant cousin of 
Oliver’s. 

When boys of about the same age,:so runs the 
traditions of Huntingdon, Charles and Oliver met at 
Hinchinbrook House, the seat of his uncle, Sir Oliver 
Cromwell. The youths had not long been together 
before they disagreed, and Oliver, who regarded his 
princely sanctity as little then as thereafter, thrashed 
the then future ‘“Lord’s Anointed,” in king-craft pat- 

_Jance, and made the blood flow copiously from the 
prince’s nose. ‘This was looked upon as a bad pre- 
sage for the king when the civil war. commenced.” 

It is said that, when a boy, Oliver-+had a remark- 
able vision. Noble, an eminent authority, tells us 
that Cromwell himself ‘often averred,. when ke was 
at’ the height of his glory, that on a certain night in 
childhood he saw a gigantic figure, which came and 
opened the curtains of his bed and told him that he 
should be the greatest person in the kingdom, but did 
not mention the word king;’’ and, continues Noble, 


‘though he was told of the folly, as well as wicked- 


ness of such assertion, he persisted in it, for which he 
was flogged by Dr. Beard at the particular desire of 


his father; notwithstanding which, he would some-- 


times repeat it to his uncle Stewart, who told him it 
was traitorous to relate it.” Those who have aimed 
to blacken the name of Oliver, such as Lord Claren- 
don, a'su refer to this vision as a proof of Cromwell’s 
visionary and fanatical tendency of mind, and his 
ambitious dreams from childhood of the crown. On 
the other hand, such as his relative, Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq., would have us belicve that his-great kinsman 
ought not to have anything so disreputable as a vision 
pinned on to his memory. But wherefore should he 
not sce a vision, or have .a dream of empire to come 
in his life?’ Such men as Cromwell and Napoleon do 
thus dream and see visions in their boyhood, of 


arinies at their command and scepters in their grasp, 
and we need no higher psychological explanation than 
the great conceptive instincts of their imperial minds, 
that paints, in fancy’s forms, the kingdoms in them- 
selves, 


| [TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IS THE WWRLD ADVANCING? 
No. 2. 


We have shown that the days of Abraham, as well 
as those of the Jewish prophets, were dark, gloomy, 
and backward periods of our world’s history. e 
truths revealed to Jewish prophets were valuable 
indeed, and exelted in character, but their blessed 
effects were mainly confined to their own souls. In 
their isolated and unknown little nation, these sol- 
itary lights of revealed truth seldom had even the 
companionship of a friend. Darkness surrounded 
them in their own nation, while a denser gloom and a 
deeper barbarism prevailed over the al outside. 

hen we talk of apostolic days as wondrous times 
of light and truth, from which the world has retro- 
graded, we forget that, holy and sublime as were the 
truths, such men bore witness to, their own age did 
not accept them. We forget that it was the-date pe- 
riods of the world which first endorsed their views; ages 
had to pass before their leaven spread abroad and im- 


impregnated large nationalities. Before the idols — 


melted from the thrones to give place to the one Je 
hovah; and heart-worship superseded—even in de- 
gree--bloody sacrifices to revengeful deities. 


We have never asserted that superior light and 


— privileges were not enjoyed by these men of © 


Our point is that their age did not share them. 


They had revelation, it is true, but they had it to 


themselves. The difference between their age and 
later ones was, that in their time a few men had revel- 
ation but with no effect on the world at large; while 


in later periods, the world did not have such special 


revelations, but it had the effects of those revelations 
—spreading like wild-fire—modifying customs, laws, 
and changing the faiths of the entire civilized globe. 
Hence the world as a whole did advance. They did 
not have the bleasing of living prophets as in the 
Jewish days, but the world had far less of the brutal 
faiths and bloody practices of the days when such 
prophets lived. 


We are not trying the question whether one man, 
or sixty, had more light in ancient days than after- 
wards; but whether—balancing one thing with anoth- 
er—the world at large had more as it advaneed in 
age. Who would exchange the bloody and benighted 
days of Abraham for the generous and enlightened 
civilization that began to warm the hearts of mankiad 
in the days of Jesus? In Abraham’s days, men, in 
general, did not live, they simply existed. Bating 
and drinking is not life, it is simply vegeteting. 
What is lifewithout music and literature for the mind, 
or without sentiments of tenderness and affection for 
the heart. Or what, again, without protection and se- 
curity between man and man. In the days of Abra- 
ham, and even of the prophets who succeeded him, with 
the world at large the intellect and the heart both 


slept; it was one bloody rule of might—one ceaseless — 
period of robbery and wrong to earth’s unoffending | 


millions; but as ages rolled along, when the prophets 
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CORRESPONDENUVE. 


in their graves, poe through the words of the dead 


rophets themselves, and partly Some other civil- 
izing influences, the enjoyments of life to be 
realized and the principles of right and humanity 


gained ground amongst meu—from which they have 
never receded. And there has been as much solid 
advancement since tle days of Jesus, as ever before. 
The Church of Revelation fell away, and the Pricst- 
hood was in a sense “caught back to God and to his 
throne,” but the progress of humanity did not stop. 
Wondrous agencies preparing the day for the period 
when that priesthood should be restored, began to 
The priesthood with its ordin- 
ances ceased for a time; but many of the greatest, 
most purifying and elevating of its principles instead 
of being crushed out, have coundlansiie gained ground. 
The Gospel is incomplete without Priesthood and 
ordinances; that is to say, its best effects cannot pos- 
sibly be obtained without them—and the whole world 


will realize this sooner or later—but the Gospel in- ; 


cludes much more than these divine institutions: It 
includes freedom of opinion; it includes the rights of 
men to their own; ‘and the right of self-government. 
In all these things the world was wofully behind in 
the days of Jesus. Indeed, the first grand assertion 
of these truths; and their first acceptance by the world 
in general, has been since the apostles left the earth. 
They were believed by individuals in their timés, but 
were asserted in secret and with fedr and trembling. 
It has taken later ages tu popularize them and bear 
them triumphantly aloft. Had not the world advanced 
since the days of the apostles, there would n®w be no 
American nation—no such thing as English liberties. 


Such grand conceptions had then not even entered the 
hearts of men. The ancient apostles themselves did 
not dare assert them, but taught submission to the 
despotic, malicious and revengeful, ‘(powers that be’’ 
as Ordained of God. ‘To-day we tread such tyran- 
nies beneath our feet, topple such rulers from their 
thrones, and strike into the dust their “divine right” to 
rule or hurt even a hair of the begger in the streets. 
To this point of human freedom and individual liber- 
ty, we have only arrived through the slow process of 
ages—a point to which we never should have at- 
tained but for the fact that the world is ceaselessly 
advancing agg getting better all the time. 


SQXEY'S HISTORY. 


This valuable historical record, to which the won- 
dering eyes of future ages will doubtlessly be admir- 
ingly turned, is omited this week. Its learned and 
laborious author having undertaken to see the gov- 
ernment through its labors, was, the last time heard 
from, surrounded to his armpits with state doeuments 
and fighting his way through. Unless the governor- 
ship of the four States to which we are to belong, be 
foreed upon him by a grateful nation, Saxey will, 
probably, return to private life in a few days and re- 
sume his brilliant biographical sketch. “So mote it 
be.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Constant SUBSCRIBER FROM THE Fikst Who writes us some 
nonsense about ‘‘the monareby of such a Dynasty as you have 
laced upon the throne” is requested not to be in a hurry 
but to wait awhile and he will see some one else on *‘The 


Throne.”’ 


Revister.—-The words Aleph Beth, Gimel, etc., dividing 

ortions of the Psalm referred to. are the first letters of the 

ebrew alphabet, They are used, we believe, to divide the 
Pealm into portions sufficient for certain religions exercises. 


Preasanr Grove, Feu. 1869. 


Mr. Hingp 

Dear Sir—I have « question, I want you to answer, in’ your 
next communication to the public. Since | saw your last, + 
have been confined to my bed some nine or ten days and 
nights with a fever, attended with a dreadful cough, Yes, I 
coughed until my eyes were ready to fly out of their sockets, 
and my head and body felt ali smashed up. ag sleeping, 
it was quite out of the question for either myself or my family, 
Although I swallowed more prescriptions than is made up at 
W.S. G’s store in a month, yet | could not get any permanent 
relief; so I became quite disheartened, and concluded mine 
was a hard case hen all of a sudden, ® happy idea flashed 
across my mind—Try and Read, 

So I adjusted my lamp, and commenced reading the Uriu 
MaGazrg, I read, and read, and read, until all my family were 
fast asleep; and | still kept reading, when suddenly my wife 
awoke, and being surprised at how — a time I had been 
quiet, and free from coughing, said: “W y: father, you must 
be better.”” I looked up and thought a while, then said, ‘I 
think Iam.’ So down I put the Macazing, and lowered m 
lamp, and prepared for a nap. But, lo! just as 1 was fixed all 
right, I began coughing again as bad as ever, until all the 
family were wide awake again. Well, thoughi I, I'll try read- 
ing again, and see if that will stop my coughing. So Il com- 
menced reading things theatrical, quizical and historical; things 
intellectual, novel and orthodoxical; things biographical, scien- 
tific and phrenological; things political, eae and poeti- 
cal; which with other things, combined, I think are com- 
mendable; for the influence it diffuses is quite evangelical. 

Well, you will say, “Question, question.”” Don’t be in a 
hurry, Iam coming to it as soon as I can, it will be a TeAsSER 
when it does come. Here it is: What is it in or about the 
Urtan Maeazive that so enchants its readers as make them 
forget to cough, when they have colds and their lungs are full 
of phlegm? (I cannot answer it, for 1 am not a professional 
man, perhaps the ‘‘only one west of the Missouririver.”) Well. 
if your modesty prevents you from doing so, just step to the 
other end of your office, to tle desk of my intellectual friend 
Edward, and get the loan of his pen and ink, and you will 
have the idea in bold rclief in a few seconds. 

Ah! talking about ideas, I had one this morning, | thought 
that if reading the Uran Macazine would stop every one from 
coughing that had a cold why, surely writing to your ‘‘Hired 
man,’’ would cure both cold and cough too. So up I jumped, 
called for my writing desk, pillows to my back, and a blanket 
over my shoulder, and at it I wert, setting up in bed, like 
Darby and Joan (minus Joan and the night-cap), Now, if my 
experiment proves a success, I shall largely patronize the 
Urag MaGazine. Here is my first specimen for publication, 
which I shall expect to appear, when I send the pay, 

To all Utah (before it is cut up) and every body else—The 
best Cough-curing and Couch-preventing medicine in the 
world (barring Ayer’s cherry pectoral and other remedies) 
may be obtained Gratis, at Godbe's, Exchange Buildings, Salt 
Lake City, by writing to the Hired Man, at the office of the 
Utah Magazine, . 

On sDIAR. 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPPERS. 


We draw attention to the correcicd prospectus of our new 
| volume, to be found in this number. 

It will be seen that we have added to the list of publications, 
to be given free to clubs for the Urau Macazine, those popular 

+ icals, The Family Herald, ‘The London Journal, and Bow 

Eitber of these publications as well as any ExGiisu News- 

PaPER Can be had with the Utah Magazine at greatly reduced 


rates. Send on your orders 
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THE DIAMOND S8TEALERS, 


THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT. 


CHA Il. 

There was one person on board the Fair Endeavor who 
watched Ned Carrow depart with an anxious countenance— 
one coe who, as he walked briskly away, felt her heart the 
lighter for every step he took. This was Miss Marion Wyatt— 
a young lady possessing a handsome, but rather heavy, facc, 
a singularly quiet step, and observing manner, and a ready 
hand. Did any one mislay a book, Miss Marion Wyatt always 
knew where it was, and her slim fingers seemed ever on t 
alert to fetch it forth from some forgotten nook. Did any nay 
passenger lose her work, her scissors, her thimble, Miss Wyatt 
was usually appealed to with success; her observant eye had» 
seen the missing article, or nimble hand had picked it up, and 
stored it away insafety. People grew exceedingly grateful to 
her for these little attentions. “What a head you havel’’ said 
the ladies, admiringly, as they pocketed their restored prop- 
erty. 

“Upon my word, ag are very obliging!’ observed the gen- 
tlemen, a8 some old, faded glove, some battered cigar-case, 
some worthless penholder, was amiably restored to them 
by watchful Miss Wyatt, | 

Of course, there were occasions when this young lady’s wary 


eye and ready hand were both at fault—occasions when things | 


were irretrievably lost, and all her willing readiness to aid in 
their search proved unavailing. This was the case once, when 
ivory card-cases mysteriously disappeared. On each of these 
occasions, Miss Wyatt had not seen the articles in question; 
she bad been unfortunately reading or writing, and, therefore 
missed these opportunities of showing a kindness to her fellow- 


passengers, 
_“My dear Miss Wyatt, if you have not seen my thimble, | 
ve itup altogether,’ remarked the lady who bad lost it; ‘‘for 
am sure there is no one else who would have the sense ang 
kindness to notice in what careless place I left it.’’ 

“T have searched for it everywhere,”’ ee Miss Wyatt, 
with immense earnestness; ‘‘and I am quite certain I should 
have found it, had it been here. It is my opinion one of those 
mischievous children has thrown it overboard.”’ 

is caused the old maid to whom she spoke to regard the 
children for many a day with a malignant eye; but it also 
caused her te cease all search for the missing property, as use- 


ess. 

Meanwhile, the thimble, the card-case, and many other little 
things of value, reposed quietly in Miss Wyatt’s trunk. She 
hand a mania for pilfering small articles; and being rich, and 
eyes above suspicion, she was able to indulge her pro- 
pensity with very little risk, The only child of a wealthy 
money-lendor, who adored ber, and who gratified ber tastes 
and fancies with a lavish hand, it was no great wonder that her 
mind, grown morbid through indulgence, should at last hanker 
after unattainable things. Seme good that was not to be 
bought, some pleasure belonging to another, was invariably 
the possession which she most coveted. Card-cases and other 
toys her father would have bought her by the dozen; but these 
would have had no value in her eyes. No one would have 
missed them, no one would have searched for them grieving; 
in a word, the sense and sorrow of loss in another was what 
pleased her, and not the gain to herself. This strange selfish. 
ness—this cruel greed in her soul—was the fruit of all these 

ears of blind indulgen@e during which bor father had gratified 
er every whim. 

“Set a thicf to catch a thief,” suys 4 proverb. That meuns, 
there is an affinity in ovil, and a covetous eye will recognize a 
kindred — with half a glance. Thus, Miss Marion Wyatt, 
watching Ned Carrow, soon perceived au uneasiness iu the. 
man—a false flow of spirits, and a forced tranquility, which, ty” 
her acute mind, betokened ‘the ion of unlawful goods. 
It amused her to notice how often his eyes turned to his cabin 
door, how quick his step grew as he neared it, aud how uerv- 
ous and cager bis hand appeared as he closed it aguiust the 
world, Then, again, this closing of the door. was always ful- 
lowed to her strained car by a subdued aud shuffling noiso—a 
somos which such a sense as bers recognized caution andl 

car, 
should like to know what he locks at every time he shuts 
himself up in his cabin,” said Miss Wyatt to herself.. And with 


birth-day, and an exceedingly good dinner was followed by a 
convivia] meeting among the gentlemen, who sat up late, and 
toasted cach other, and bepraised each other, and slapped each 
other on the back with a great decal of noise, and a larger 
amount of liquor, ; 

During this time, Miss Wyatt, lying “asleep” on ounce of the 
sofas, saw Edward Carrow, while fumbling in his pocket for a 
borrowed cigar, let fall on the floor asmall key, When he 
was gone, she pounced on it silently as a cat; and while the 
fun among the gentlemen grow fast and furious, she crept into 
his-cabin, and looked around hor with sly, blinking eyes, for 
some box or case to fit tho key. She found it very soon—a 
little cupboard made in the beams ruuning across the roof of 
the cabin—a contrivance and sooo of spaco often found on 
board ships. On opening this, Miss Wyatt’s disappointed gaze 


and she was about to close the door, wit a vexed air, when a 
curious sparkle in one of the capacious slippers caught her 
eye. She snatched it up, and found the diamond necklace, 
The setting was black and tarnished, und the stones so dulled 
by this moans, that she was far from guessing their real value; 
but she none the less made up her mind to take possession of 
it at the earliest ee", She was too cunning to steal it 
now, because Ned Carrow had seen her sleeping on the sofa 
when he dropped the key. onggrag 4 she replaced the old 
slipper, with its costly lining, in the box; and, after locking 
it, sho cropt back softly to the sofa, putting the key precisely 
ou the same spot on the carpet where she found it. She had 
not long to wait before Ned Carrow, with a white face, was 
back again in the saloon. 

“Miss Wyatt, are you sleeping?’’ he said. ‘I have lost a lit- 
tle key; have you seen it anywhere?’ 


“‘No,’’ returned Miss Wyatt, opening her = in the sleepi- 
est manner. “How should I sce it, when I have been fast 
asleep?’’ 


As she spoke, Ned Carrow pouuced on bis knees on the fioor 
and found the key. | 

“Ah! hereit is. 1 must have dropped it just now,’’ he said 

He forthwith disappeared in his cabin, and Miss Wyatt 
laughed when he reappeared with an assured countenance. 

‘‘But he won’t keep the necklace in the cupboard now,”’ she 
said. ‘He'll be afraid.” 

She was right, He hid the diamonds in a place where it was 
much easier for her to get at them. 

In all the uproar and search that followed, no one on board 
suspected the quiet, rich Miss Wyatt to be the thief, Never- 
theless, safe as sho felt herself to be, there was sometimes a 
slight yr of the nerves as she thonght of the diamond 
neckloee lying in her trunk; and on landing, it was a great re- 
lief to sew the reckless figure of Ned Carrow disappear for ever 
from her sight, | 

It was not alone the govds of others that Marion Wyatt cov- 
eted. She was one of those joalous natures that can never be 
content with what is thcir own, Thus, a love offered to her- 
self was worthless, while she would strive with boart and soul 
to win a love from anothcr woman. Too often she succeeded; 
and then the man, in his turn, was forsaken, as heartlessly as 
he had been won; her the old failing in her soul made him of 
no value now; her only pleasure being in having caused a loss 
to another. Henco it can be imagi with win feelings she 
saw the only desirable man on board bestow all his attention 
on ber pretty companion, Lucy Mainwaring, 

She had not troubled herself much about a at first, but as 
soon as she perceived that Lucy had won bY, and Lucy loved 
him, she became passionately bent on winning him herself. 
Day by day she sot herself to this task, and the desire increas- 
ing with the pursuit, she bad the misery at last of perceiving 
that she had fallen desperately in love, without a hope of re- 

urD. 

As for Captain Calverley himself, he ovidently considered 
it a very proper aud natural thiug that the two handsomest 
young ladies ov board should be in love with him. But being 
as much attached to Lucy as he could be to any onc except 
himself, and not liking Miss Marion Wyatt, he troubled himself 
very little to be civil to her. This was the aspect of affairs, 
}when the Fair Kudcayor disembarked her passengers at the 
port of London, 

“Papa,” whispered Miss Wyatt, “ask Captain Calverley to 
come aud sce us, and make him fix a day for dining with us.” 

Thus prompted, Mr. Wyatt extended big invitation in the 
heavy, pompous manner peculiar to him. ' 

“T shall be delighted, l am sure,’’ returned the Captain, with 


every remarkable paticnce sho waited fur an opportunity to 
gratify this curiosity. It came at last. It was the captain’s 


a glance at Lucy. ‘Where do you hang out?”’ 


fell on an old pair of slippers, a hair brush, and a meerschaum; 
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“My town house is in Katon Square,’ responded Mr. Wyatt, 
in a fat voice. “And our dinner hour is seven. Then I may 
expect you on Thursday?” 

he Captain fascinated both young ladics witb a splendid 
smile, as he answered in the affirmative. 

“I suppose tbe old fellow has got some good. wine,” he ob- 
served to himself; ‘‘and that hard daughter of his is excellent 
fun. Then there’s little Lucy, on whom I’m dooced spooney. 
Oh, I see I shall enjoy myself. I shall count the minutes until 
Thursday,” he said to Lucy, as he squeezed her hand. ‘Good 
bye, Miss Wyatt; it wil) really seem an age until we mect 
again. 

Having thus made himself agreeable, be departed in an airy 
manner, kissing his hand as his Hansom darted round the cor- 
ner after Ned Carrow’s fading footsteps. 

Brn are they vever going to get our luggage on shore ?” 
said Miss Wyatt, wearily. “Do go and sec what the men are 
about. Iam tired to death of waiting here.” 

Then, as her obedient parent hastened to obey her behest, 
she turned angrily on her companion. 

“Pray, don’t stand there, Miss Mainwaring, staring after 
that departed cab, like a captive chained to the chariot wheel 
of her conqueror. You mayn’t know it, but you are making 
yourself ridiculous.’’ 

Lucy started, and Blushed crimson. 

“No, of course not,’’ returned Marion Wyatt; ‘‘people never 
have any idea of it when they are making fools of themselves. 
I tell you out of kindness. should be sorry to see you fix 
your Deart on a man who can’t marry you.”’ 

‘‘Who can’t marry me repeated Lucy. 

‘‘No; how can he? You haven’t a penny, have you?” snap- 
ped Miss Wyatt. ‘‘And an officer is the most extravagant and 
expensive biped in nature. All he thinks of in matrimony is 
the last word of it—the money; and quite right too. He can’t 
keep a wife; he looks to his wife to keep him; and he expects 
to be kept in good style —else, of course, he,won’t sacrifice 
himself. There, that’s his idea of marriage.” ) 

Lucy Mainwaring’s beart sank as she listened to this worldly 
interpretation of her lover’s feelings. If this were true, then, 
indeed, there was no hope for her, and she hastily brought what 
little pride that she had to her aid. 


“It can be of no consequence to me what Captain Calver- | 


ley’s ideas are,’’ she said, coidly. ‘Beyond making himself 
agreeable, he has never led me to suppose that he thought of 
me seriou ; and, unless he did that, it is not likely that I 
should think of him.’’ 

“T wouldn’t advise you to,’’ returned Miss Wyatt, supercili- 
ously, ‘because he can’t afford to be sentimental. He owes it 
to his tailor to take care of himself in marriage. With what 
sort of a countenance would that long-enduring individual 
look at bim if he walked into his establishment, and said, “I’ve 
married for love, and my wife hasn’t a penny? ° 

‘You needn’t ridicule me,” said Lucy Mainwaring, witha 
little spirit; “and Captain Calverley’s tailor is a person in 
whom I am not interested,”’ 

“T am not ridiculing you, retorted Miss Wyatt; ‘I am setting 
things before you in their true and practical light, that’s all. 
But you are just like everybody who has got no money. You 
fancy, because you have none yourself, and don’t care much 
for it, that it is a matter of no consequence. Bless your Arca- 
dian simplicity, you make a great mistake. Money is a good 
deal to most men, but to military men it is everything. Ah! 
here’s ’pa with the luggage at last! Now, I suppose we may 
start.’ 

There were tears in Jucy’s eyes when she took her place on 
the back seat of the carriage, and the drive home for her was 
a sad one. 

“Tt serves her right,’’ thought Miss Wyatt, as she looked at 
her with hard eyes. “It is too presuming in her to fall in love 
with Captain Calverley. I mean to triumph over her. I stake 
my money against her sickly little face, and I back myself to 
win. 


Marion Wyatt had a great. opinion of her own address and 
cleverness; she was not, therefore, discouraged by Captain 
Calverley’s coolness, or by his evident admiration for her com- 
panion, 

These rather braced her for the fight, and made her crjoy 
her anticipated victory all the more. 

On the expected Thursday, she swept into the drawing-room 
in amber silk, with pearls in her dark hair; while Lucy, piainly 
attired in muslin, seemed to shrink and sbiver before her 
splendid presence, 

“Captain Calverley,’ said the page in buttons, setting the 
drawing-room door wide open. 


—— 


Miss Wyatt sailed towards him, with extended hand, which 
the smiling Captain took most graciously; but his glance, 
nevertheless, fell on the little shrinking figure by the window, 
and, dropping the jewelled fingers that had lingered in his, he 
walked swiftly forward, aud Re Lucy in a voice whose ac- 
cents wero far lower than had ever touched her rival’s ear. 

Raging with jealousy, Marion stood a moment and watched 
the lovers. She saw Lucy’s cheek kindle, and the Captain’s 
eyes grow soft and tender; and, biling her lip, she turned away 
with a fire in her heart. | 

“There is no bearing his swiling impudence!”’ she said to 
herself. ‘What docs he mean to do? Will he marry tho girl, 
peuniless as she is? Surely not! He will hardly afford himself 
the luxury of a love match: it would cost him too much. Oh, 
if I could only get him into my power!’’ 

But, at dinner, no shade of anger appeared upon her face, 
and she was so avimated, that Captain Calverley once or twice 
paused in ‘his gay chat to remark to himself that Marion Wyatt 
Was really a very handsome woman, only a little too beetle- 
browed, and heavy about the chin. 

In the course of the evening, fecling sure, after her talk with 
Lucy, that the unhappy girl would be reserved and cold with 
her admirer, she purposely gave them opportunities for mo- 
mentary snatches of conversation. . 

“What is the matter, Lucy?” said the Captain, in his softest 
and most insinuating tone. ‘‘You are changed tome. Havel 
offended you?” » 

“No,” returned Lucy, “but I think it is cruel—’’ 

“Oh, Captain Calverley, do try this song!” said Miss Wyatt, 
advancing towards him with a malicious smile. 

Of course, he was obliged to respond mgs though, in- 
wardly, he gnashed his teeth, and wished his tormentor in the 
unpleasantest quarters upon earth. 

“What is it you think cruel, Lucy?’’ he asked, late in the 
evening, as he bent over the music. 

“T think it cruel for a man to amuse himself at another’s ex- 
pense,” she answered.”’ ‘‘I think it cruel to feign love that is 
never ‘felt.”’ 

“Do you suppose me capabie of anything so heartless?” he 
said, eagerly. ‘‘Do you really doubt my sincerity?” 

“Captain Calverley,” returned Lucy, coldly, “during our 
wag Depa you paid me much attention; you singled me out 
as the recipient of many compliments; but surely, now that 
you are on shore, you can find some better, not to say nobler, 
amusement.” | 

The Captain stared at the girl in a bewildered way. and his 
face grow clouded and angry. 

“T saw you wero changeéd,’”” he said, in a low voice. “To 
whose kind interposition do 1 owe this?”’ 

He glanced at Marion Wyait, and then went on more earn- 
estly, “You may believe mec vr not, Lucy, but every thought 
of mine has been yours, this long while past, afloat or ashore.” 

“Are you never going to find that music,”’ asked Misa Wyatt. 
in aa { are tired quite of waiting for your promised song, 

ucy. 

‘Lucy sang with trembling voice and burning cheeks, while 
the Captain, ashe turned the pages, whispered adroitly, ‘Write 
to me to-morrow, and say you believe me, Lucy.”’ 

Lucy did not answer him, for Marion Wyatt crept forward, 
and laid her hand upon her shoulder. 

‘‘Don’t sing apy more, my dear,’’ she said; “J hear, by your 
voice, you are tired to death.” 

In a few minutes more the Captain touk bis departure, with- 
out any further opportunity being given him to speak to Lucy; 
and the moment the door closed on him, she hurried away to 
her own room, to hide her agitation. Thus Miss Wyatt and 
ber father were left alone, " 

‘Marion,’ said the money-lender, abruptly, “don't fall in 
love witb Captaiu Calverly.”’ 

“Why not?’’ returned his daughter, with audacious selfish- 
ness; ‘why should I not fall in love with bim, if 1 like?” 

‘‘Because you will be an egregious simpleton if you do,”’ 
observed Mr. Wyatt. ‘The man is hopelessly in debt.” 

“Ts he, really?’ exclaimed Marion; and her face grew radi- 
aut with hope. ‘Then, of course, he can’t afford to marry a 
poor girl.”’ 

“Not unless he tu syend his honeymoon in gaol,’’ said 
Mr. Wyatt. ‘1 would advise you, Marion, to think no more of 
him. Captain Calverley is too expensive a toy for me to buy 
for you, cven With his moustache, and cpanicts, and agate cane, 
thrown into the bargain,”’ 

‘What would it cost to buy him, father?’ asked the girl, in 
« careless tonc. 


“Cost!” suid Mr, Wyatt. “There is no telling the price at 
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which such a fellow as he is, estimates himself, I should sa 

his lowest figure would be fifty thousand. For any thing les 
than that, he’d consider he made a sacrifice in ——— , 

. “No, no; I don’t mean that, father. What are his debls, du 
you suppose?” asked Marion, nervously, | 

“I can’t tell exactly. ny dear. I am happy to say he is nol 
on my books: his elder brother is too healthy; I couldu’t see 
any safety in speculating on his going off. Well, certainly, the 
Captain must owe quite £6,000. So, my dear child, I must in- 
sist upon your putting him out of pag thoughts, for I really 
do not intend to indulge you in such a picce of extravagance 
as buying Captain Calverley, debts and all.”’ 

“Perhaps he isn’t to be bought, father,” sald Marion. ‘I 
don’t think he is a marrying man.”’ 

‘‘Very fortunate, too, for tho women,” returned Mr. Wyatt, 
yawning. “Ile’ll be a hard bargain to some rich simpleton 
one of these days. Good night, my dear!’’ 

With this spoech, Mr. Wyatt took his bed-candle, and de- 
parted; while his daughter, left alone, began to ponder on the 
possibility of buying up the Captain’s debts, and puttin such 
& pressure on him, that he should be grateful to accept the aid 
and tho band of the woman whom he treated with indifference. 

wonder if I can do it,” she said, ‘‘1 wonder what that 
necklace is worth; perhaps that will belp a little.” : 

She rose in the morning with the same thought in her mind, 
and taking the stolen property from the secret drawer where 
she kept her spoils, she gazed, with anxf®us cycs, upon the 
tarnished setting and the stones. 

‘“‘What can I do?’’ she said to hersclf. ‘1 dare not sell the 
necklace myself, and I must not be scen by the Captain’s credi- 
tors. I must trust some one to do all this for me; but whom 
can I trust? Ah, I know! Moses Solomon—he is the man to 
do it!’’ 

Moses Solomon was Mr. Wyatt's head clerk and confidential 
man—a sleck, sly, qnict man—a man who knew cvyerybody’s 
business, but, like a pyramid, kept his sccrots to himself in a 
silent, stony, aggravating ye A Ife had schemes of his own, 
too—deep-laid schemes and plots for his own aggrandizement, 
for the fulfillment of which he bidcd his time in mute patience. 
Hie was quite a young man for his place, not moro than thirty- 
five; and, in spite of his ycllow face, he was as hard and as 
lasting as the monument. 

Mr. Wyatt evidently liked to stand well in bis chief clerk’s 
estimation, for he took the trouble to patronise him, asking 
him to dinner protty often, and sometimes allowing him to ac- 
company his daughter-to a theatre or a concert. Hence Miss 
Wyatt knew him sufficiently well to feel that she could ask a 
favor of him safely. : 

“Papa,” she said, at breakfast, ‘‘we shall be dreadfully dull 
this evening by ourselves. Bring home that good creature, 
Solomon, to dinner with you.” 

This request was, of course, accceded to most willingly b 
the unwitting Mr. Wyatt, while the “good creature” himself 
accepted the invitation, with an unusual glitter of his small 
eyes. 

if it was in the power of sueh a pyramid to look surprised, 
he might have looked so that night, when Marion Wyatt, after 
an evening of special graciousness. slipped a note into his hand 
at parting. Le read it by the light of the first street lamp he 
reached, and found only these words: 

‘‘Mect me to-morrow on Waterloo Bridge, at five o'clock.” 

The clerk thrust the note in his pocket, but he neither looked 
bewildered nor astonished. Ile merely whistled, and told him- 
self his luck was coming, : 

Punctual as the bank, he was at the appointed place next 
day to the minute; but Miss Wyatt was there before him. With 
his countenance a perfect blank, and no more .expression of 
curiosity in him than in an oyster, be stood mute, while the 
young lady poured into his car a rather feverish account of her 
desire to buy np Captain Calverley’s debts. 

“You deliberately think it worth your while, to do this?” 
asked Solomon. 


Marion set her firm lips closely togethcr, aud her determined 
chin seemed to groW more massive, as she paused a moment in 
her reply. 

“Deliberately, yes, Mr. Solomon. 1 bave made up my mind 
in this matter, and nothing will turn me ww. I shall trust to 
you to buy up the debts at the cheapest rate possible [am 
going to part with my jewels to accomplish this, so you per- 
chive lam in earnest indeed. Ilere is an old diamond necklaec, 
which | have had by me tlicse years past, and never wear, it is 
so old fashioned- you must get as much as you can for it. 
And here are my pearls, and five hundred pounds in money. 


Now, come to me again in a fortnight’s time, and tell me that 
— the Captain’s chief creditor, and can lock him up when | 
ease.” 
Solomon the precious parcels with stuny counte- 
nance, and his eyes fixed on Miss Wyatt’s face. 
“You are in earnest?” he said, slowly. “Well, you may rely 
upon me to do my best for you. And now I think | had better 


et into a cab, for I don't feel 1 should like to walk up the’ | 


trand with diamonds in my pocket.” 

“Is it hatred, or is it love?” said Solomon to himself, as be 
drove off. ‘A spice of both, I expect, hashed up into a little 
dish of revenge, 


any satisfact on from the process.” 
* * ~ ¥ 
lu one of the dingiest dens of the city, there lived # grap. 
pling, greedy spider of a man, called Jabez Giles, an unscru.- 
pulous dealer in jewels, gold dust, old plate, diamonds, or any 


other prey out of which money was to be made. He wasa | 


wonderful old spider, never fussing himself, never looking out 
‘for flies, but sitting tranquilly in his don, knowing tbey would 
drop upon bim of their own accord. He always did Bette 
in the quietest way, giving prompt checks for his npr and 
or ag usually securing them to himself at a tenth of their 
value. 

To this man Solomon betook himself. 

: ty | is it?’ asked Jubez Giles, looking up calmly from his 
edger. 

iamonds, said Solomon, laying the necklace on his 
esk. 

The old Spider finished the entry in his book, with a quiyer- 
ing hand, and then let his greedy eye fall upon the gleaming 
stones. Ile weighed them, he tried them, he tested them, and, 
lastly, he measured Solomon from head to foot. Now the 
Spider's success in life had depended on this one faculty. He 
know whom it was safe to cheat. In a word, he recognized a 
fly, and sucked the marrow from his bones, and flung the dried 
carcass from his web to flutter down the winds of fortune. As 
for a wasp, ho dealt with him fairly, and lot him go. He saw 
Solomon was a wasp, and treated him accordingly. 

“These are truce diamonds, of a good water. What do you 
want for thom?” 


‘Let me hear your idea of a price first,’’ said Sglomon. 

‘*The price of diamonds is as fixed as the price of gold,”’ 
returned the dealer. ‘“‘You saw the weight of tiem; there’s 
pencil and paper; what do you make the price to be?” 

Solomon made the ey rapidly. 

“Only £1,200.,”’ he said, in a voice of feigned disappoint- 
ment, ‘But that’s not counting the setting; and its putting the 
diamonds at the lowest price in the market.’’ : 

“The setting-is only silver, and it is so hideous it must be 

broken up. 1 don’t want the setting; the diamonds I am ready 
to give you a check for if you choose,’’ said Jabez Giles. 
_ Solomon did choose, and forthwith departed with the check 
in his pocket, and a considerable deal of wonderment in his 
head, to think that such a queer, tarnished old necklace was 
worth so much money. | 

He worked indefatigably ut the business Miss Wyatt had en- 


- trusted him to do; in fact he worked at it asa man works when 


the business is his own, and he thinks it is taking him by large 
strides to the goal of success. Thus, in less than a fortnight, 
he was able to present himself at the family mansion in all the 
serenity of triumph. 


In most cases it had been casy work the Captain’s creditors: 
asa body, being perfectly well pleased to dispose of their 
claims to any lunatic speculator mad enough to think a shill- 
ing was to be got out of bim. 

Vhen Solomon entered the drawing-room. he was rather 
amused to find Captain Calverley there. 

The many passages of arms between himsclf and that gen- 
tleman’s creditors, the many uncomplimentary expressions they 
had used regarding him, and the remembrance of a little packet 
of receipts now reposing in his pocket, all came into his mind, 
bringing a rare twinklo of laughter into his stony eye. But he 
quenched it instantly, and bowed to the Captain with all the 
deference due from a hard-working snob to a swell, who has 
not the least idea what working is. 

“Ts that a city specimen?’ whispered Captain Calverley to 
the hostess. 

“Yes; he’s ’pa’s chicf cluork, Lle is going to dine here to- 
day; but he is such a gooc creature, | am sure you won’t mind 
said Marion. 

“Mind it!” returned the Captain. “My dear Miss Wyatt, I 


Well, as it helps me on my road, she is quite | 
welcome to grind up the Captain's bones, if she can derive | 
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shall be oe Iam fond of curiosities. I wish you would 
ask Gog and Magog here expressly io meet me. I'd come, I 
assure you. I should like to see those two great city nobs im. 
mensely.’’ 


Miss Wyatt laughed, but Lucy Mainwaring rose, and offered 


Solomon a chair. 

At dinner, the conversation turned on their voyage in the 
Fair Endeavor, Mr. Wyatt remarking there were a “queer lot” 
on board. 

“And the queerest was that shipwrecked speculator, Edward 
Carrow,” observed Captain Calverley. ‘Do you know, I never 
believed that fellow lost a locket,’’ 

“No?” said Mr, Wyatt. “What do you think he lost, then ?’’ 

“Oh, I fancy the rascal lost something far more valuable. I 
believe he had diamonds or gold nuggets on board, stowed 
away somewhere,” said the Captain. 

“Surely, he would have insisted on a moe minute search, if 
that was the case,’’ remarked Lucy. 

“Not if the scamp had stolen them himself,’ returned the 
Captain, carelessly, 

Selomon listened to every word of this dialogue, with a 
curious light creeping over his mind; and while he watched 
Marion Wyatt’s face, he became convinced that the diamond 
necklace was the article stolen on board the Fair Endeavour. 
He held his peace grimly on this suspicion, and in a moment 
the talk changed to other subjects, 

Miss Wyatt permitted Lucy and her lover to whisper as much 
as they ple that evening, while her father slumbered in his 
chair, and she, under the pretence of playing cribbage, re- 
ceived from Solomon an account of his mission. 

“Can you lock him up to-morrow ?”’ she said, as she shuffled 
the card energetically. 


“The day after would be easier,’’ replied Mr. Solomon. 
“Then let it be done. And where can I meet you after- 
wards ?” 


Solomon named an out-of-the-way hotel in the Borough. 

“Very good,” said Miss Wyatt-—‘“J’ll be there. It is my 
game, Lucy, my dear, Tam the winner. have won my game 
to-night.” 

“Quite true,” said Solomon. ‘‘Miss Wyalt, you are the best 
hand at cribbage that I ever saw.”’ 

If he had not been too insignificant a person to think about, 
Marion might have considered his smile unpleasant. But her 
eyes turned in an instant on Captain Calverley, and the jeal- 
ousy gnawing at her heart only permitted her to see him. 

She had led — Mainwaring such a life of late, that the 
girl had grown hectic and worn, and there burnt on her cheek 
to-night a feverish beauty almost painful to look on. Half 
remorseful, Captain Calverley gazed on her with a sigh of self- 
reproach. 

“Upon my word, this won't do,”’ he said, apostrophising bim- 
self. “I have no right to break this girl’s heart—I havon’t, 
really. I have been rather selfish in giving myself the pleas- 
ure of seeing her constantly, but I must drop it now. I mast 
pull up, I must exchange for Gib, or some other rock, where 
there isn’t a girl to be seen, I’m a panper, you know—-a sort 
of a swell pauper; and I can no more marry than I can wear 
my own livery, or clean my own boots. Faith! I should look 
less like a lunatic doing one than the other.” 

This sudden outburst of conscientionsness made the Captain 
burry away era h giving Lucy such a cold farewell, that her 
heart sank within her, and a shiver of fear and sorrow crept 
over her frame. 

Three days after this, Marion Wyatt sat alone iu a musty 
parlor in that quiet inn in the Borough, where Solomon had 
appointed to meet her. Every nerve in her body was quiver- 
ing with impatience. The Captain was in Whitecross Street ; 
and she had written him a passionate letter, with offers of 
money and rescue. To this she added a promise that her 
father should settle with all his creditors, and make smooth 
his path in life, if only he would give her his affection, and 
accept her hand. She had not much doubt of the result. A 
desperate man will snatch at straws; and she had rendered the 
object of her selfish adoration as desperate as a baited bear. 
But, certainly, he was in no melting mood, and, when he read 
Miss Wyatt's fervent = he positively tilted back his rick- 
etty chair, and laughed. 

Solomon looked at him with an answering twinkle in his gray 
eye, and the corners of his stony mouth twitched a little, 

“You understand the purport of this choice epistle, I pre- 
sume ?’* said the Captain. 


“T guess it,’ replied Solomon. 


“Well, you may guess also that fam not going to marry a | 
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hyena,” said the Captain. “Much obliged for the offer—very _ 


= and all that style of thing, but I’d rather hang my- 
self. ‘ 
“Ts that your reply ?’’ asked Solomon. 

Captain Calverley twisted the letter in his hands, and looked, 
for a moment, undecided. 

Whitewash is an unpleasant mess,” he said, reflectively; 
“it sticks to a fellow for life; but I suppose I can get out of 
this that way.” 

“Not so easy,” observed Solomon. “You'll be opposed by 
every creditor you’ve got.” 

“Upon my word, sir, yon seem to know a good deal,” said 
the Captain. 

“T believe I know more than you do, sir,’’ returned the ston 
Solomon. ‘I’ve got pretty woll acquainted with your credi- 
tors lately.” 

“The deuce! Perhaps you'll be enough to explain 
yourself Solomon,”’ remarked the Captain, with extreme polite- 
ness. 

“Will my explanation never reach Miss Wyatt? Will you 
consider it strictly confidential?’ asked Solomon. “If you 
don’t give me your word of that, I can say nothing.”’ 

Greatly perplexed, Captain Calverley gave his word, where- 
upon Solomon promptly explained that Marion herself was 
that gentlemon’s chief creditor. 3 

The astonishment of the gallant oflicer was beyond words. 
Ife grasped the back of the ricketty chair, and sat staring at 
Solomon, with his face getting paler than ever it would Save 
grown under cannon shot; while his wonder expanded until it 
had swallowed "p every other expression upon his usually 
self-satisfied and handsome countenance. 

“T bought ’em up, every one,” concluded Solomon, “except 
an old Jew fellow, who held on to a bond of yours like grim 
death. ‘Pshaw!’ he said, ‘I mean to be paid in full. You 
Christians have no faith—I have. The Captain is a young man 
who will always come down upon his fect. There is but one 
life between him and eight thousand a-year. Pooh! I keep 
my bond—there’s the door!’ 

“That Jew is a brick!” said Captain Calverley, gradually 
recovering his well-bred composure; “but he is mn sy My 
brother has got the constitution of a rhinoeeros. and he is as 
close-fisted as a miser at ninety.”’ 

“Then will you accept Miss Wyatt?" asked Solomon, a little 
uneasily. 

“Hang Miss Wyatt!’ returned the Captain. “I would not 
accept her ifshe had a million. This plot of hers disgusts a 
man to his marrow. Even to get outof prison a man would 
object to live all his life long with a toad down his back, and 
that is precisely the uncomfortable feeling that creeps over me 
when I think of marrying Marion Wyatt.”’ 

“You'll please to express those sentiments in writing,’’ ob- 
served Solomon. “I shouldn’t like to deliver them to her 


| 

“Certainly,” said the Captain, with a grim smile, as he 
opened his writing-case. ‘The lady shall have a written te- 
ply—in strong language, too.”’ . 

As he spoke a warder entered, and brought him a letter. It 
was a agree were. letter full of love and compassion—full of 
heartfelt longings to sooth him in his distress—full of generous 
sympathy and affection. She offered to come with her mother 
every day to see him, if her presence would comfort him; and 
she entreated his permission to do this, and to be allowed to 
help him in -~ way possible with her poor means. 

Kegimental life, with its abrupt partings, its little loves, its 
empty flirtations, and its broken friendships. had not quite 
hardened the young man into that species of careless military 
target best suited to the purpose of war; so he was touched 
and wrote in reply a few hurried lines, tender and self-re- 

roachful. This letter and the one to Miss Wyatt, he placed In 
olomon’s hands, 

“Will you post this one for me to Miss Mainwaring?’ he 
said. “The other, perhaps, you will deliver to the hyena 
yourself?”’ 

Upon this they parted. 


Miss Marion Wyatt sat listening to every step with a 
heart that beat feverishly with passionate hope and long- 
ing. If Captain Calverley had accepted her proposal, he 
would be freed now, and perhaps he would come hither him- 
self to thank her. Butno! This is Solomon’s heavy step upon 
the stairs at last; and she rushed to the door, and sijezed him 
by the arm, as he entered. 


“Well, what does he say? Where is bis answer?” 


—_ 
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